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! Thia research ia concerned with the atereotjpea of 
gifted childreii held by aTerage ability atudenta and by teachera* The 
reaalta of thi^ atndy ahov that gifted boya are viewed poeitlTely by 
their age^aatea^ whereas gifted girla are gnlte disliked, &tt it ndes 
ware elicited tkom edncatora faBiliar with gifted atodenta, and froii 
^educatora with no personal contact witK amch stQdenta* flie findinga 
ahow a negative atereotype of gifted boya asong edmcatora that 
diaaipatea on contact, while there la a poaitiTe atereotype of gifted- 
girla that diaappeara after worki;ng with theB« College vconraea .on the 
gifted child were naed aa an intervention technlgae to change 
attitudea toward the gifted^ Teacher attitades toward gifted boya 
iMproved considerably, whereaa attitudea toward gifted girls improved 
onlr aightly, atiggeating that general inforsation aboott gifted girla 
doen not have the aawe effect aa personal contact, (&nthor/Jl^l>) 



BocnBenta acgnired by SBIC inclnde Many Inforaal nnpmbllahed ^ 
^ aateriala not available froa other aonrcea« IBXC aakea every effort 4i 
^ to obtain the beat copy available. Hevertheleaa^ iteaa of aargin^l 
^ reprodncibility are often encotintered and this affecta the gaality * 
4i of the aicrofiche and hardcopy repcodaotlona BBXC aakea available * 
« via the BBIC Docnaent Beprodnction Service (BDBS) « BDBS ia not ^ 
^ reapdnsible for the gnallty of the original docaaent, Beprodnctiona * 
• supplied by IDIS are the beat ^ that can be aade froa the original. * 
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In the nineteenth and early twentieth century, the gifted child was 
communly seen as socially inept and Isolated from his age-^raates by Ms 
precocious ability. In 1925| when Le^rts Terman planned his large-ecale 
study on the gifted child, one of his research concerns was whether or 
not this image was correct. Using the Sttoford-Binet Intelligence testp 
he ''^dentified 1528 Calif orruLa school children with IQ'a above 140^ Mb 
then obtained information concerning the social life of these gifted 
children from their teachers and parents* His data showed that these 
highly able youths were perceived by the adults who knew them as mature^ 
emotionally stable^ and popular ^th their peerSp - 

Since Terman' s tlmei considerable research has also been done dn , . 
the attitudes of averages-ability students toward gifted children* Since 
this gr©i^> forms a large part of the social MUeu for a gifted child, ^ 
their attitudes are quite ii^ortantp Studies such as those dona by 
Barbe in 1954 and Gallagher In 1958 have shown that gifted students are 
Indeed well liked by their age-mates and socially. well Integrated. Both 
of the studies mentioned used soclometric measures for detennining the 
popularity of particular gifted children. 

The current research, however, is not concerned with how peers and 
educators perceive individual precocious youths, but rather ^th their 
attitudes toward gifted children in general. This could be considered 
a contrast between *'ln«£act" and "in-prlnciple" attitudes, to use 
Ichhelser's terms. An example would be liking Mary who is the top stu*- 



dent in the class which is an in^fact attitudes but disliMng imart girls 
In general which is an in-principle attitude. Besides studying the atti- 
tudes of peers and aducators, two other points are also inveetigated* 
The first one is whether or not there is a dif fei"enos in attitude^ toward 
gifted boys and gifted girlsp Much of the research in the past has 
either lumped the two sexes together or has studied orily attitudes toward 
boys* Secondly^ the effects of an intervention technique designed to Im- 
prove attitudes toward gifted children is studied* 

A group of gifted children was needed to provide a constant sttou^ 
lus for the attitudes elicited from the average-ability peers and eduoa-- 
tors. The gifted children used were selecjted from the Maryland Itotheiaa-- 
tics Talent Searches run by the Study of ItotheMtlcally Precocious Youth 
or S^Y, This study is eonduct^'d at The Johns Hopkins University and Is 
directed by Professor Julian C. Stanley, In 1973 and 1974| SMPY ran 
talent searches to identify loathematically highly able seventh and 
eighth graders. To qtialify for the talent saarchj students were re-- 
quired to have scored in the 98th or 99th percentile on national nox^a 
of an in-grade mathematics test, such as the Iowa Test of Basic Skills, 
Those qualifying were then given the mathematical section of the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test or SAT-H* This difficult test of matheTOatical 
reasoning is normally administered to high school juniora and seiaiors. 
To score well as a junior high school atudentp therefore, required great 
mathematical ability. The highest scorers on the SAT-H were designated 
the i-rtiiners group. Forty*-seven b^ys formed the male wi.nners group* To 
qualify, they had to have scored at least 640 on the SAT-H or at the 
96th percentile of high school juniors and fieftiors* Flfty^one girle 
formed the female winners groups each had scored at least 600 on the 



SAT-M, or at the 98th percentile for female juniors and seniors. 

The parsonality Inventory used throughout these studies for measur- 
ing attitudes was the Ad j active Checklist (ACL) developed by Gough and 
Hailbrun. This form consists of 300 personallty^relevant adjectives 
arranged in alphabetical order* The subject checks off the adjectives 
that he or she feels apply to whatever person is being rated. From the 
ACLj a score can be obtained for favorability and unfavorabllity of 
attitude. Seventy-fiva adjectives constitute the favorable scale and 
75 different ones the unfavorable scale. The raw score for each scala 
Is the number of adjectives checked. Raw scores are converted to stan- 
dard scores to avoid response set problems. In this roamier, the mean 
favorability and unfavorabllity can be determined for each group of re- 
spondents* \ 

One may also consider separately the most frequently checked ad- 
jectives from the favorable and unfavorable scales^ and from the remain- 
ing group of 150 neutral adjectives* Since social desirability influ- 
ences the choice of adjectives, different criteria are used In selecting 
the most frequently checked adjectives for each type* Chosen to char- 
acterize each responding group were favorable adjectives checked by at 
least 75% of the groups unfavorable adjectives selected by at least 501 
of the group^ and neutral adj actives chosen by no less than 25% of the 
group* 

In the first studjp the attitudes of average-ability students 
toward themselves and toward gifted girls and boys was studied. The 
self concept of average-ability students was sailed by asking two Jun- 
ior high school classes in Baltimpre City to fill out the ACL, Thlrty- 
s±3c girls and ^0 boys participated^ or 76 in allp> 



The attitudes of iiver age-ability students toward gifted children 
was obtained by having three other eighth and ninth grade classes in 
Baltimore City fill out the ACL, To provide a constant etimulue, the 
students were asked to read either a male or female case sheet based on 
the SOTY winners groups* The male case sheet was developed by eelectinj 
four boys from the BOTY inale winners group. Hie timers* scademia 
achlaveaents such as college coursas and test results were then written 
up. Similarly, four girls were chosen from the SM>Y femaie winners 
group for the gifted girls case sheet. The average-ahtllty students 
ware then asked to fill out the ACL for what they conceived gifted chil- 
dren to be. like. Elghtaen girls and 25 boys filled out the form for 
gifted girls, or ^43 total. Twenty-eight girls and 24 boys, or 52 dif- 
ferent students, filled out tha SCL for gifted boys. 

Conbinlng male and female peer attitudes would sinpllfy the, pj-esen- 
tatlon of the data. A check showed that there were no significant dif- 
ferences between the attitude 3 of male isnd female raters toward them- 
aelvas, toward gifted boys, or toward gifted girls. An analysis of varl 
ance was run separately for the favorable and for the unfavorable scales 
On the favorable scale, there was no atjiniflcanr. difference between 
the self concept of average-ability students and their attitudes toward 
gifted boys. This "was also true for tha unfavorable scale.. The peers 
evJ.dently perceive the gifted boys as being neither better nor worse 

than themaelvea- - 

* ^ - - 

In regard to the moat frequently checked adjectives * the peers saw 
thamselveB as friendly and active on the favorable scale. The gifted 
boys, thoughp were seen as highly intellectual with alert* clever, in- 
telligent, dependable, and clear-thinking being chc^aen, to the neutral 



adjectives, the contafaat was between determineds clvlli^edp anxious^ 
talkative i and cautious for the average-ability students 'and determined^' 
^ self-confident j sophisticated^ sharp-witted^ serious, and cautious, for 
the gifted youths. The negative adjectives also showed a difference 
between the two groups, the peers rated themselves as i^atient^ argu- 
mentatlvej complainings careless^ and loudj whereas the gifted boys were 
seen as dull^ opinionated^ conceitedj self -centered ^ aiid boastful, M 
Interpretation of these data is th^t while th& average -ability students 
consider gifted boys as equals on favorablenesa, there are still quali- 
tative differences in the content of their attitudes. 

For the gifted girls ^ there was also no significant difference be-* 
tween attitudes toward them and the average-ability students* self con-- 
cepts* On the unfavorable scale, however^ the gifted girls were seen 
much more negatively and the difference was significant. Indeed, gifted 
girls were judged significantly^ less favoirably than were the gifted 
boys, ^ The gifted girls appear to be disliked by their peer^. 

The favorable adjectives chosen for the gifted girls «ere similar v 
to those chosen for tW. gifted boysj e.g, ^ intelligent * clever, and 
clear thlTiklng. The neutral and unfavorable adjectives selected^ though^ 
show the negativity of the peers' attitudea. Kie most frequently chosep 
neutrai adjective was aggressive and the unfavorable ones were aloof * 
bossy, careless, conceited^ snobbish, show-^off, dull* ApathetlCj, self-- 
centered p and fickle * These were much more negative than the unfavor-- 
able adjectives used to describe the gifted boys. 

In the second study, the attitudes of educators who are unfamiliar 
with gifted chlldreri were compared ^th those of educators who deal fre^ 
quently with "gifted children* Hereaf ter , these two groups will be re- 



firred to as the unfa^llar and famiilar educatora, raspectively^ 

; The edueators faMliar with gifted boys were 137 teachere, guidance 
counselors^ and prtnelpale of the SMPY male winners group. They were ' 
requeabed to fill out the ACL for the gifted student ©( their aequala- 
tanae. educators onfaMliar yrtth the gifted boys were ISl Peimsyl- 

vania Mthematics teachera^ guidanee counselors^ prlnelpala. Qiesa 
persons were from junior high schools similar to those achoola whiah the 
male wLnnera atterided. The , unf ^.llar educatora from Pjennsylvafeia used 
the male case sheet as a stimulus when filling out the ACL* 

The familiar and unfaitiL liar educators for the gifted, girls ware all 
ftoffi the Philadelphia area. The familiar educatora for tha gifted girls 
were 27 teachers who taught classaa for gifted children/ The unfamiliar 
aducatora were 30 teachara and aehool atoinlstrato^a for the same school 
systCT ^th no offlaial contact with gifted glrla* They ware asked to 
fill out the ACL using the femil.e case shaet as a stimulus. 

On the favorable scale ^ the unfamiliar aduoators rated the gifted 
boys aignlfloantly leas positively than did the fMlllar ones. to the 
unfavorable scale the imfaiEiliar educators were significantly ^or^ naga^ 
tlve than the faa^llar ones. The data Indicate that educatora who do 
not know gifted boya have an imfavorabla j^WB^gB of them that is not 
agraed to by thoae educators who are personally acqualntad with them. 

The fa^liar and unfamiliar educators selected vary alMlar favor-' 
able adjectlvea for the gifted boys. They agreed on the intallectual 
ability of these students, choosing such adjectlvea as Intelligent ^ ca-* 

pablfij alert, confident^ and conscientious.. / ^ ^ 

/ ■ - ■ ■ 
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The famT^ar group did not select any unfavorable adjectives frequently 

enough for\them to meet the 25% criterion. The unfamiliar educators^ 

■ \ - ^ ■ - ' . 

though^ did Select the adjectives argimentative, opinionated^ i^atient^ 

and if tereats narrow, 

\ 

For the gifted girls, familiarity did not make any difference in 

^ \. 

the ratings on the favorable scale* Interestingly ^ the familiar educa- 
tors were significantly more negative on the unfavorable scale than were 
the unfamiliar ones. This would indiaate that among the unfamiliar 
teachers and admini^ratora there la not a negative attitude toward 
gifted girls / but one may develop on personal 6pntact, This result is 
quite different from that obtained for gifted boys. 

y As with the gifted boys, the favorable adjectives seleeted by the 
familiar and unfamiliar educators for the gifted girls were very siml^r 
The adjectives chosen emphaalied the superior ability of the gifted 
girls with words Such as alerts ambitious^ and intelligent. f the neu^ 
tral adjectives^ both groups selected self --confident, deterained, and 
individualistic* the unfand.llar educators, however, did add aggressive. 
Neither group chose any unfavorable adjective frequently enough to meat 
the 25% criterion. ^ 

In the final study an attest was mmdm to reproduce the effects of 
fmlliarity on the attitudes of educators. A course on the psychology 
and education of the gifted child was used as the intervention technique 
to acquaint educators with the characteristics of such students « / It was 
demonstrated previously that attitudes toward gifted boys were more posf| 
tlve if educators knew such a boy personally* The hypothesis is that 
more favorable attitudes on the part of the educators toward gifted boys 
would occur as a result of the course. Since the educators of the glf« 

8 . ■ ■ ■■./ 0^. 
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ted girls beeame more riegatlve on contact p this study hypothesises that 
an increase in unfavDrable attitudes toward them ^ght be a eonsequence 
of a class on gifted children. Pre and post measures were used to de- 
termine if the knowledge gained from the class altered attitudes toward 
gif ted jchildren e 

In 1975 and 1976 sIk courses on the gifted child wre taught In the 
- Baltimore area* Five were at The Johns Hopki^a Uaiverslty and one raa 
at Towson State University, Host of the class members were teachers 
working toward their taaster of education degrees* --^Forty-'aeven persons 
were given the Mle case sheet and ACL both before and after the course, 
rifty-one different class members were given the ACL and female case, 
sheet both before and after the class. To avoid subjecta trying to 

' - ■ f 

_ _ ' _ ; '■ 

please the teacher by producing favorable attitudes ^ students were 
assured that the course inatruetor did not sep^the results of the testing. 

Using a dependent-^means. t--test for the pre and post measures^ it 
was found for the gifted boys that the educators were significantly more 
favorable after the course than they had been before it. Also^ the mean 
score on the unfavorable scale dropped^af ter the course* Here agaln^ 
familiarity had the effect of improving the attitudes of educators 
toward gifted boys* 

The adjectives chosen by the class members for gifted boys before 
and after the course were quite sin^lar to the ones selected by the un— 
f miliar and familiar educators. The favorable adjectives e^haslzed 
the intellectual nature of the students. The neutral adjectives cen- 
tered on their determination and individualism. The unfavorable adjec- 
tive chosen in both the pre and post condition was argumentative* though 
the frequency of selection had dropped in the post condition*. 

■ . 9 . ■ ' 



For the gifted girls, the educatore beeam eignif iaantlylmora favbr 
able in attitude after the course, there was no significant 4if f erenca 
on the unfavorable scale be I ween: the pre and post means , The couiree, 
therefore 5 appeare to have had a diffc^.rent affect than did actual eon-- 
tact with gifted girls. The Inpliaatlons are that generalized knowledge 
of such girls produces a positive isage; of tMa, but personal kno^edge^^ 
adds unfavorable elements. ■ ' ^ ' ' 

The adjectives checked for the gifted girls were similar in the pra 
and post conditions and similar to urfamillar and famiHay educators* 
choices. The favorable adjectives described; the intelligence and abil^ 
ity of the gifted girls. In both the pre^ MLdi^ost ratlngSi the class 
members selected aggressive from the neutral scales as did the unfamil-- 
iar educators. Only the familiar educators did not see these girls as 
aggressive. Students- in the gifted child class frequently selected ar*- 

% . , " ^ . ^ . ^ . 

gimentative from the unfavorable scale both before and after the course 
Bomm statemanta may now be made concerning^ general attitudes toward 

gifted children. ^ 

The average-lability peers of gifted boys-se^ to accept them, can*- 

aldering them neither better nor worse than thraaelves« ll^ents of a 

negative attitude are present in the educators' image of gifted boys. 

This 'negative image , however^ disBlpates with faxdLllarity with such 



Gifted girls face a different set of attitudes. Khereas average^ 
abiJttty peers have no objections to gifted boys, they liave quite nega^ 
tlve feelings toward gifted girls. The educators of Wghly able girls 
start off with a favorable attitude toward them. This attitude was Im^ 
proved still more when supported by course material « Actual contaci* 



with gifted girls, however, seems to lower this positive estimation. 
One can say, then, that there exists a negative feeling toward 
gifted children but that it emanates from different places for gifted 
boyg a£^^^ girls. It would be interesting to know if teachers' attitudes 
toward gifted girls is the same in high school as it is in jmiipr high— 
school. Conceivably, giftedness becomes less acceptable in girls as 
they become older than it is in the lower school grades. Finally, it 
would appear that attitudes toward gifted children can be affected by 
educational intervention as well as by direct persohal contact with 
highly able students, TMs Information would be relevant for a school 
system desiring to | ensure positive attitudes in educators involved with 
programs for gifted children. 
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